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THINGS TO COME 


ONG-HEADEDNESS is a personal 

attribute of the various administrative 
individuals who form the management of a 
company, and upon the presence or absence 
of this characteristic businesses often rise 
or fall. A long-headed individual is the 
fellow who sees the ultimate in objectives. 
He not only makes plans, he even plans his 
plans. 


As we springboard from this year of 
industrial restiveness into another cycle, 
clearly etched in the minds of stockholders 
and top-management executives must be 
the feeling that future conditions in the 
field of industrial relations depend on the 
collective long-headedness of the men who 
will handle employer-employee relations. 


Many observers are commenting at pres- 
ent that the fit of labor cramps which has 
characterized business activity in past 
months is subsiding. A long-headed econo- 
mist, Colonel Leonard Ayres of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, said recently that the 
bull movement in CIO is on the wane. He 
stated, “Its power grew with its own mo- 
mentum much as happens in speculative 
markets for securities, or commodities, or 
real estate, and many observers came to be- 
lieve it was a one-way movement. Now it 
has suffered a recession, and both its fol- 
lowers and its opponents are wondering 
whether it may not have reached and 
passed its peak.” 


We could cite other comments saying 
substantially the same thing. But it is 
hardly necessary. Strike news has been 
relegated to the back pages of most news- 
papers; business conditions agencies report 
progressively fewer strikes. 


Now. Just as the strike wave gained 
momentum as it went along, the wave of 
complacent “all’s-well” sentiment is going 
to grow apace. The pump is beautifully 


primed for it. The business indexes point 
to a rosy future. Wages have risen. Farm- 
ers are better off than they were in 1929. 
Building is going to catch on soon and put 
a hole in the numbers of unemployed. The 
natural strike season is coming to a close, 
if past statistics mean anything. Bitter 
weather and picketing do not mix. 


It’s all in the picture: better wages, 
shorter hours, more employment, higher 
national income, lower food prices (bumper 
crops almost certain), more stable income 
for industry. 


In the business organization, the field is 
going to belong once more to the seller— 
to the departments and individuals who 
turn over the goods. They are going to 
take the management limelight—which is 
as it should be. 


But—as this very happy situation evolves, 
top management must not keep the labor 
situation in hand by merely crossing labor’s 
palm with silver at strategic moments in 
the form of higher wages. It must recog- 
nize the personnel function as second to 
none other in the organization; it must 
build an industrial relations program; it 
must stabilize employment particularly if 
it is a seasonal industry; it must decide 
on a definite wage policy; it must learn 
collective bargaining methods; it must 
watch the growth of decisions made by 
the National Labor Relations Board; it 
must build a high employee morale and it 
must gain the complete confidence of every 
employee; it must not abandon its work 
in the industrial relations field simply be- 
cause the government is manufacturing a 
ready-made labor program for industry; 
it must follow out this work consistently. 


This is a colossal job and it requires 
long-headedness, “for on it businesses will 
rise or fall.” 


The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place before the 
members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but the Association does not 
stand sponsor for views expressed by authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 











RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN EMPLOYEE 
REPRESENTATION 


By C. E. FRENCH 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


It is Mr. French's purpose in this article to review briefly the develop- 
ments in employee representation from the passage of the National 
Recovery Act, June 16, 1933, to the validation of the Wagner-Connery 
Labor Relations Act by the United States Supreme Court, April 12, 1937. 
There is reason to feel, he states, that the changes wrought in the form 
of employee representation by national legislation and the attack of 
organized labor have been a benefit in the long run to the principles of 
this kind of collective bargaining. 


INFLUENCE OF NATIONAL LEGISLATION 
— passage of the National Recovery Act with Section 7A found sub- 
stantial numbers of employees in large as well as small companies dealing 
with their managements through employee representation plans. Many of 
these originated prior to NRA. Many of them were the direct result of the 
collective bargaining provision of the National Recovery Act and ranged in 
character from poor to very successful. It can be said that in general the 
strongest and best of the employee representation plans successfully survived 
the surge of unionization typical of the period. Many of the plans installed 
deliberately to meet the requirements of Section 7A proved weak and ineffec- 
tive and, as was generally predicted, failed or succumbed to the onslaught of 
organized labor. 

During this period steps were taken in many forward-looking companies 
to revise and strengthen their plans of employee representation. The most 
important revisions provided for the abolition of any restrictions upon the 
freedom of selection of employee representatives, the initiation of the practice 
on the part of employee representatives of meeting by themselves, and the 
turning over of elections to employee committees. Another revision of sig- 
nificance was the introduction by mutual agreement between management 
and employee representatives of a provision for voluntary arbitration as a 
part of the adjustment procedure. 

There was pretty general agreement among its proponents that, as a 
genuine and effective agency for collective bargaining, employee representa- 
tion in actual practice had admitted shortcomings and serious weaknesses. 
In the first place, the constitution and by-laws of many of these plans per- 
mitted management participation and control in the administration and revi- 
sion of strictly employee matters, such as elections, qualifications for voting, 
qualifications for representatives, and the termination of the plan. A second 
serious weakness was the rather general absence in actual practice of any 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION 3 


real collective bargaining with the employee representatives. Numerous in- 
stances existed where wage reductions were put into effect without consulta- 
tion or agreement with the employee representatives, and there was a gen- 
eral practice on the part of managements to announce major wage adjust- 
ments without conferring with or securing the acceptance of employee repre- 
sentatives. It was customary in many plans for decisions reached in joint 
conference to be referred to top management for final approval before becom- 
ing effective and in too many cases managements were utterly unfamiliar with 
the plans and methods of real group negotiations. 

For example, there were the general reluctance and hostility on the part 
of managements to sign agreements with their employee representatives or 
even to embody the terms of settlements with respect to wages, hours and 
working conditions in the form of written memorandums. Many employers 
under the pressure of union organization have recently revised their attitude 
in this respect and have for the first time been compelled to reduce their 
wages, hours, and working conditions to the form of a written and signed con- 
tract, a consideration which for many years had been steadfastly refused to 
their own employees. 


REVISIONS FOLLOWING THE PASSAGE OF THE 
WAGNER-CONNERY LABOR RELATIONS ACT, JULY 5, 1935 

With the passage of the Wagner-Connery Labor Relations Act in July, 
1935, came a realization that certain changes in the set-up and practice of em- 
ployee representation plans of joint dealing were necessary if these forms of 
collective relations were to survive. Among the most important revisions 
made in whole or in part in numerous representation plans were the fol- 
lowing : 

1. The plan of employee representation was divided into two separate 
and distinct parts: one, pertaining to the employee organization, and the 
other, a joint agreement. The revision of the plan of employee organization 
was undertaken by the employee representatives and in most cases ratified by 
secret ballot of the rank and file conducted by the employee representatives 
themselves. 

2. Negotiation of a joint agreement between the management and the 
employee representatives covering general matters of relations such as regular 
meetings for joint negotiations, nondiscrimination, procedures of negotiation 
and appeal, and grievance adjustment machinery. 

3. Posting in the form of written memorandums agreements reached 
with respect to wages, hours and working conditions, signed by the chief 
executive of the company and the representatives of employees. 

4. A more effective procedure for prompt and speedy adjustment of 
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grievances with the supervisory force brought definitely into the administra- 
tion through departmental joint conferences. 

5. Provisions for voluntary arbitration. 

The revisions listed above constituted a definite and significant advance 
in the practice of collective bargaining through established employee represen- 
tation plans. In spite of manifest weaknesses and setbacks there is little ques- 
tion but that employee representation plans, particularly in those companies 
having anything like successful experience, had sold themselves to large 
groups of employees who saw in them the best available means of dealing 
collectively with their own management. Everywhere there were evidences 
of determination on the part of employee supporters of the plans to strengthen 
them in every possible way and to make them more effective. It is significant 
that movements on the part of employee representatives to organize between 
plants and industries made relatively little headway. Rank and file employees 
apparently were not as yet interested in this phase of representation. Many 
managements though experiencing headaches and entertaining doubts as to 
the wisdom of having taken the original step freely admitted the beneficial 
results to their employee relations and were generally optimistic as to the 
long-run results. 


VALIDATION OF THE WAGNER-CONNERY LABOR RELATIONS 
ACT BY THE SUPREME COURT, APRIL 12, 1937 

The effect on employee representation plans of the Supreme Court’s vali- 
dation of the Wagner-Connery Labor Relations Act was of major importance 
although it necessarily varied with the companies and the strength of ac- 
ceptance of representation among rank and file employees. Some companies 
have done nothing, making no formal announcements but continuing to deal 
with the employee representatives and assisting them through payment of 
election and other expenses incidental to the operation of the plan. Others 
frankly notified their employees of the necessity for discontinuing so-called 
unfair practices and of withdrawing various forms of assistance but indicated 
their willingness to continue to deal with the employee representatives as be- 
fore. 

For the most part, particularly in the major companies, formal announce- 
ments were made to the employees withdrawing financial support, discon- 
tinuing recognition of employee representatives and ceasing to deal with them, 
and disestablishing the representation plan. In some instances this action was 
taken as part of a settlement of cases before the National Labor Relations 
Board. In answer to questions from employees and requests for advice the 
positions taken by managements have varied but in the main have been char- 
acterized by an attitude of silence and extreme aloofness. 
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Cut adrift by their managements and bewildered by the impact of the 
law, some of the stronger and more virile of the employee representative 
groups have taken steps to preserve their existence as independent associa- 
tions for collective bargaining. Without encouragement or assistance from 
their employers many groups of employee representatives have managed one 
way and another to draft their own constitution and by-laws. Some have 
obtained outside help from lawyers, the counsel of friends, and in some cases, 
the economic or industrial relations departments of universities. In most 
instances following the drafting of their plan of representation the employees 
have proceeded to secure the ratification of such plans by rank and file either 
through an election by secret ballot usually off the premises of the company or 
by solicitation of membership among the employees. 

The ratification of the constitution and by-laws of these new independent 
employee associations has usually been followed by a request to management 
for the negotiation of an agreement. They have sometimes requested recog- 
nition as an exclusive bargaining agency and sometimes for their members 
only. In certain cases the employees have asked and have been granted the 
collection of dues by payroll deductions. These agreements have incorporated 
many of the provisions of the former employee representation plans such as 
grievance committees, procedures of appeal, arbitration and mediation. It is 
interesting to note that the employees have been more successful than formerly 
in securing the signature to these agreements of the chief executives of the 
company. 

Among the most significant terms of the new plans are those for the 
handling and control of finances. They provide for the collection of dues, for 
the bonding of officers, for the presentation of financial reports at the monthly 
and at annual meetings of the members. Some plans contain limitations on 
the total amount of dues to be collected in any one year. Another interesting 
provision that appears often is the requirement that before a strike can be 
called it must be approved by a majority vote of the membership. 

Some of these independent employee associations have been recognized 
by the National Labor Relations Board as legal bargaining agencies. They 
have been permitted to appear on the ballots of elections conducted by the 
Board and many of them have already successfully stood the test of such 
elections. 

Many employee representation plans have been discontinued with no pro- 
vision to replace them. In some instances the only formal collective bargain- 
ing being done at present is with a labor organization under the terms of a 
written contract applicable only to the members of that organization. In 
such cases collective relations for the rest of the employees, as yet unidenti- 
fied with any labor organization, are no longer maintained ; the future in this 
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respect is uncertain. In other cases employee representatives of the aban- 
doned plans have taken the initiative and have appealed to the A. F. of L. or 
the CIO for assistance in organizing a local union. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION TO 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN ITS BROADEST ASPECTS 


It is well to bear in mind that employee representation as an agency for 
relations between employees and management came as a challenge to the 
theory that the best and most mutually beneficial employee relationships could 
only be promoted on a basis of organized bargaining power and more or less 
perpetual conflict. One of the earliest advocates of employee representation, 
E. K. Hall, based his case on the need for some means of two-way contact 
between employees and management with the objective of promoting better 
understanding, closer relationships and mutual cooperation. Employee repre- 
sentation was urged not as a device of collective bargaining but as a tool most 
urgently needed by management for the effective administration of industrial 
relations and as an aid to the efficient and profitable conduct of the business. 
It is in this field that employee representation has had its greatest success 
and made its greatest contributions. The concrete benefits of employee rep- 
resentation plans in the field of employee-management relationships may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

1. They have brought management and the employees closer together, 
have promoted better knowledge and understanding, and have won over the 
supervisory force to sympathetic cooperation. 

2. Through employee representation rank and file employees have clearly 
demonstrated their ability to improve their position and to secure the best 
wages and working conditions in their industry. 

3. The plans have been extremely effective in bringing managements 
to the realization of the need and value of definitely formulated and announced 
labor policies. 

4. They have revealed to management the potential ability of employees 
to understand management problems and to cooperate in reaching manage- 
ment objectives. 

5. They have been effective in adjusting grievances and protecting fun- 
damental rights of employees. They have been of real service in bringing 
grievances and causes of discontent promptly to the attention of management 
and thus facilitating speedy correction. 

6. They have been instrumental in developing leadership among rank 
and file employees and have created the urge on the part of employees to con- 
trol their own agencies for collective bargaining and to handle the affairs of 
their organization including finances in a democratic manner. 
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Unquestionably employee representation has been demonstrated as an 
effective and potent force for sound industrial relations in the broadest sense. 
The desire to deal directly with their own managements still has a strong hold 
on large masses of rank and file employees, particularly in industries which 
have had considerable experience with employee representation. There are 
many reasons for believing that this form of joint relations will survive and 
continue to attract the allegiance not only of many managements but of their 
employees as well. The law has compelled employee representation to change 
its form but its principles and fundamental practices will continue on in the 
independent employee associations. The most successful organizations of this 
type will offer formidable competition to outside labor organizations as a 
means by which employees may most satisfactorily deal with their own man- 
agements. 

In the light of recent experience there are many impartial students of 
industrial relations who are willing to take the position that the most satis- 
factory relationships between a management and its employees can be more 
easily achieved at the present time through the type of organization repre- 
sented by the independent employee association than through the medium 
of outside labor organizations. The strength of their case lies in the indis- 
putable success of employee representation plans in promoting mutual under- 
standing, confidence in management, respect for fairness, and the will to co- 
operate between management and employees. For those managements who 
earnestly desire the best and most efficient employee relationships and who 
value the element of employee cooperation as an asset to the efficient conduct 
of their business, there are many reasons for the belief that labor union rela- 
tionships as opposed to relationships possible under the independent employee 
associations are second choice. Until organized labor has made greater 
strides than at present in winning the confidence of the employees in mass 
production industries, employee representation through the independent asso- 
ciation remains a strong and vigorous contender. The law may compel a 
change in the form but it cannot destroy the spirit and the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved. 


FUTURE OF THE INDEPENDENT EMPLOYEE ASSOCIATION 


“There are many reasons for feeling that the changes in form and prac- 
tice with respect to employee representation which have been forced by na- 
tional legislation and the attack of organized labor have been a benefit in the 
long run to the principles of joint relations embodied in employee represen- 
tation. The old type of employee representation, so frequently found, shot 
through with management paternalism and insincerity, and devoid of any 
genuine collective bargaining, can no longer justify itself. Regardless of the 
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eventual outcome of the drive to organize employees in the mass production 
industries the great mass of American workmen, who will themselves make 


the final decision, are intelligent enough and have learned enough to be satis- 
fied with no substitute for genuine collective relations. In many cases they 
will reject collective bargaining in any form and will take their chances with 
an enlightened and progressive company labor policy, buttressed and sup- 
ported by sound methods of personnel administration. For those who desire 
joint relations with their employer through representatives the independent 
employee association will continue to offer a strong and most attractive appeal. 
The international labor organizations must reckon with this in their programs. 

It is not generally realized that the independent employee association as 
a form of collective bargaining is not a newcomer. Many labor union con- 
tracts have recognized the value of employee representation as an effective 
agency for day to day relationships by practically incorporating its adjustment 
procedures in their agreements with employers. Even under the Railway 
Labor Act, frequently cited as an ideal system for collective bargaining 
through labor organizations, independent associations have been bargaining 
with their employers for many years. The National Labor Relations Board 
has recently given clear, if somewhat delayed and remote, recognition to em- 
ployee representation plans and independent associations as bona fide agencies 
for collective bargaining, provided, of course, they are free from management 
dominance, financial support, and improper influence. 

The future of independent forms of employee organization for collective 
bargaining will depend mainly on two important factors: (1) the attitude 
of managements and (2) the verdict of the mass of employees in American 
industries as to the results they can achieve through them. Any form of col- 
lective bargaining must in the last analysis stand or fall on the worth of its 
total contribution to industrial relations in the broadest sense of the word. 
The scope of management-employee relationships goes far beyond collective 
bargaining or the particular form selected by employees desiring joint rela- 
tions. It includes the whole range of day to day contacts and relationships 
between all grades of management and the employees they direct which affect 
the attitudes of the individual worker toward his boss, his respect for the 
management, and his willingness to cooperate and exert himself in the inter- 
ests of the company. The desire on the part of employees to share through 
representatives in the determination of their conditions of work and to have 
the assurance afforded by contract relationships is strongly entrenched and 
may confidently be expected to grow stronger. It, therefore, behooves those 
managements which value friendly relations with their employees as a busi- 
ness asset to cooperate to the fullest extent if their employees indicate a desire 
to deal with them through representatives. If the employees clearly indicate 
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their wish to have an outside labor organization represent them, their prefer- 
ence should govern and the management should endeavor in every way to 
make the best of this relationship. 

The question is often raised as to whether employee representation plans 
or their successors in the form of independent employee associations will 
reach out to embrace all the plants of one company or all the companies in a 
single industry. While this is an interesting subject for speculation it is 
again a matter which employers would do well to let develop as the interest 
and desires of rank and file employees are manifested. Employers who are 
tempted to lend themselves to the initiation and sponsorship of federations of 
independent associations or other forms of employee organization should think 
seriously before taking such a step. The age-old tendency of the employer 
to decide for himself what is best for his employees has been responsible for 
much trouble in the past, and even decisions as to signed contracts with out- 
side labor organizations if made without due consideration for the wishes and 
desires of the employees concerned can do permanent damage to industrial 
relations. One thing above all stands out in the experience of the last few 
years, namely, that the industrial relations of the future will be essentially 
democratic and that any form of employee representation, independent em- 
ployee association or trade union organization which wins the confidence of 
the employees must be democratic in its set-up and administration and re- 
sponsible to the employees whom it serves. This is a clear warning to both 
employers and labor leaders. There are sound grounds for the conviction that 
employee representation, in any form it may take, by reason of its essential 
democracy in operation and intimate relationship between rank and file and 
their own leaders will profoundly affect the future of industrial relations and 
even union labor organization in this country. 











STANDARD INSTRUCTIONS 


By C. G. EUBANK 
Industrial Relations Department, Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


The title of this article might well be interpreted with the simple dictum 

“put it in writing.” for that is the essence of Mr. Eubank’s message. In 

too many companies basic policies of personnel administration, as well 

as routines and methods, exist only in the minds of a few key indi- 

viduals who must be consulted at every turn of the organization wheel. 

In some cases it is necessary to dig into old files to find guidance on a 

problem whose solution should be made clear and obvious through 

written instructions. Such fuzziness makes for inconsistencies, contra- 
dictions, and basic confusion. Mr. Eubank strongly advises putting 
industrial relations policies into writing. 
i ANY basic managerial policy is to be clear cut and specific and uni- 
formly understood and followed, it must be reduced to writing. Unwritten 
policies, like unwritten laws and unwritten contracts, are usually loose and 
vague, subject to personal whim, and difficult to interpret and administer. 

In the absence of a definite system of written policies, there will in- 
evitably be an accumulation of more or less obsolete and contradictory let- 
ters and memoranda on policy matters. 

Personnel and industrial relations policies in particular should be re- 
duced to writing, because the subject matter of such policies is complex and 
controversial, and because many different supervisors with many different 
viewpoints are responsible for explaining and applying the policies. 

It is true, of course, that many policies are too complex and subtle to be 
reduced to writing. There can be no written prescription for intelligence, 
fairness, and leadership. It is also true that, in reducing our policies to writ- 
ing, we may cover too many details and exceed the point of diminishing re- 
turns. We may tangle ourselves in written red tape and develop guardhouse 
lawyers, and lose the indispensable flexibility of adjustment to changing con- 
ditions. 

In addition to these valid arguments against written policies, there are, 
unfortunately, two other reasons why many executives hesitate to reduce their 
policies to writing. The first reason is that, when face to face with the task 
of putting the policy on paper, they don’t know exactly what to say. The 
second reason is that they fear to commit themselves. 


WRITE IT DOWN 


Despite these arguments against written policies, experience in collective 
bargaining has shown that unless the proposition concerning which the two 
parties are bargaining is written out in some detail, the chances are that they 
will not talk about the same thing, and hence will not reach an agreement. 

10 
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STANDARD INSTRUCTIONS 11 


The best way to clarify an idea is to try to write it down. Collective bar- 
gaining legally need not result in written policies, but it is not of much value 
to either party unless it does. 

The final written draft of the policy, and the signing of it as a mutually 
binding agreement, can come as the climax of a long process of mutual 
education. This simplifies the problems of applying the policy. A policy 
does not have to be explained and taught to employees and supervisors who 
really were parties to its formulation and acceptance. 

Clearly written policies provide guides, principles, and reference points. 
They promote understanding, and uniformity and continuity. They give as 
much stability and certainty as is possible under changing conditions, and 
they encourage and make possible, among employees and supervisors alike, a 
feeling of assurance and protection. 

In response to these thoughts, the management of Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration several years ago developed and has since been maintaining a so- 
called standard instruction system. This system provides written policies 
not only in the field of personnel and industrial relations, but also in other 
fields as well. 


FORM AND INDEXING OF STANDARD INSTRUCTIONS 


A standard instruction is a written statement of policy and procedure, 
issued to supervisors for their information and guidance. The distinguishing 
marks of a standard instruction—the respects in which it differs from an 
ordinary letter or informal written order, are as follows: 

The standard instruction is carefully and cooperatively developed, edited, 
and mimeographed in a distinctive style, indexed for ready reference in ac- 
cordance with a corporation-wide functional index, signed and issued through 
prescribed organization channels to designated supervisors, permanently filed 
in a loose leaf book, and when necessary formally and officially revised. 

Standard instructions which are of broad scope and general interest are 
called administrative. The major headings in the administrative standard 
instruction index are as follows, and each of these major headings is broken 
down into appropriate subheadings: 


Organization and Control 
Accounting 

Planning and Production Control 
Materials and Equipment Control 
Property Protection and Insurance 
Transportation and Travel 
Employment and Turnover 


QFANOOW > 
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Remuneration and Work Schedules 
Personnel Risk and Insurance 
Health and Safety 

Education and Training 

Employee Service 


PAS re 


Standard instructions which are of less scope, i.e., which are confined to 
a particular process or phase of manufacturing, are known as operating 
standard instructions. For instance, under the general subject of sulphite 
pulp production come such major index headings as cooking, screening, and 
bleaching ; and each of these is broken down into appropriate subheadings. 
A typical standard instruction begins thus: 


Page H-3 (1) 
Date 7-15-36 


STANDARD INSTRUCTIONS 


To: Lakeview Mill Manager 

From: Vice President, Industrial Relations Dept. 

Subject: Administration—Remuneration & Work Schedules—Timekeeping 
Rules 


In the designation following “Page,” “H” indicates the Remuneration 
and Work Schedule heading of the administrative index ; “3” indicates that 
this is the third standard instruction issued under that heading; and “1” in- 


dicates the first page of that instruction. 


COOPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT 


Because operating instructions are usually of a highly technical nature, 
although mill managers and mill superintendents may contribute data based 
on mill experience, the leading role in the development of the instruction is 
naturally taken by the staff specialist who is concerned with that particular 
operating function. 

In the development of administrative standard instructions, because these 
instructions are of broader scope and usually involve several departments, a 
definite effort is made to secure the participation and cooperation of all the 
interested parties. A tentative draft, prepared by one or more staff heads, is 
criticized by other staff authorities and by mill managers and mill superin- 
tendents, and frequently rewritten before it is finally issued. 

The field of industrial relations consists primarily of functions under 
headings A, F, G, H, I, J, K, and L in the administrative index. In the de- 
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velopment of standard instructions in this field, Kimberly-Clark goes even 
further. The tentative draft is prepared by the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment, and after staff and mill criticism and amendment, is turned over to the 
employee representatives. They discuss it with their constituents, thrash it 
out in private caucuses and propose such changes and amendments as they 
desire. Eventually, a final draft is agreed to and accepted by representatives 
of employees and representatives of management as a mutually binding 
contract. 

Each administrative standard instruction issued in the field of industrial 
relations concludes with this signed stipulation : 

“This Standard Instruction shall become effective (date) and shall re- 
main in full force and effect unless and until revised or annulled by official 
action of the General Council, taken in accordance with Article IV of the 
Council Plan, as amended and agreed to by employees and management, De- 
cember 7, 1934. 





Accepted for Accepted for all employees under 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. Council jurisdiction 
(Signed) (Signed) 
Vice President Chairman 
Industrial Relations Dept. General Council Elected 
Representatives” 


CENTRALIZED CONTROL 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation standard instructions now cover nearly 
every major policy in the field of industrial relations, and many administra- 
tive and operating policies in other fields. 

In the development and maintenance of such a system as this, some cen- 
tralized control is necessary. 

The various administrative and operating indexes must be coordinated. 

Contributions must be assembled and organized and edited. Old pol- 
icies and precedents must be reviewed, to avoid the possibility of duplicate or 
conflicting instructions. A clearing house on all standard instruction data is 
necessary. Recommendations to department heads concerning the need for 
new or revised standard instructions are occasionally in order. 

A master standard instruction book must be maintained, and a record 
kept of the issuance and distribution of all new and revised instructions. Ob- 
solete instructions must be recalled, and checked against the record of distri- 
bution. A periodic inspection should be made of all standard instruction 
books, to see that they are properly kept up. Copies of standard instruction 
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interpretations issued by the various department heads, copies of obsolete 
instructions and extra copies of current instructions should be kept in a cen- 
tral file. 

In Kimberly-Clark Corporation, these responsibilities for centralized 
control of the standard instruction system have been delegated to the Indus- 
trial Relations Department. 


STANDARD INSTRUCTIONS AND THE TRAINING PROGRAM 


The training of supervisors and employees in the letter and the spirit of 
standard instructions begins with the cooperative development of the standard 
instruction, and never ends. 

No matter how well written and logical a policy may be, it will fail to 
bring about the desired results in attitude and action if supervisors and em- 
ployees do not understand it, or do not appreciate the necessity for it. 

In using standard instructions as the basic material for the training pro- 
gram, it is important to avoid the mistake of trying to teach everybody every- 
thing. ach supervisor should be familiar only with those instructions, or 
portions of instructions, which he is responsible for applying; and it is more 
important that he be familiar with the spirit and intent than with the tech- 
nicalities of the wording. With a properly comprehensive body of standard 
instructions, it is impossible as well as unnecessary for any one person to keep 
all the details in mind. 

It is advisable for staff authorities to meet with mill managers and mill 
superintendents on the introduction of a new or revised instruction, and to 
periodically follow up on the application of the instruction. The most ef- 
fective teaching, however, is done by mill supervisors, in group meetings and 
individual contacts with their immediate subordinates. 
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BRITISH METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE 
By LEONARD F. JAMES 


In her long history Great Britain has had labor disorders more bitter 
and more profoundly shocking to the general economic order than any- 
thing of the kind experienced in this country. Frequently has England 
been in the throes of situations such as those which caused acute condi- 
tions in the United States in the past year. Profiting by this experience, 
Great Britain has now evolved means of settling industrial disputes in 
such a way that liberty has not been curtailed. In this article Mr. James, 
an Englishman who has observed conditions in the United States and 
in England and who is now Instructor in History at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts, gives a brief review of English industrial 
relations methods. 


UR very real problem is to find a new system of cooperation and partner- 
ship in which the economic position of the worker bears more resem- 
blance to his position as a citizen. To this end the trade union must be ac- 
cepted as a permanent part of modern industrial life and as a partner in in- 
dustry rather than an antagonist. 

Since one function of the government is to assist the country in times 
of adverse economic circumstances, it would seem entirely logical that the 
State should be equally concerned in trying to anticipate industrial disputes 
with their train of economic dislocation. What form of assistance might the 
State usefully undertake to secure some sort of cooperation in industry? 
Probably the most important consideration is not a means of enforced arbitra- 
tion but the institution of organizations that can facilitate discussion of differ- 
ences between capital and labor. We may very well profit from the experi- 
ence of England which has already suffered a state of industrial disorder now 
being experienced in America. 


BRITISH EXPERIENCE 


After years of experimentation England has evolved a means of trying 
to settle industrial disputes in such a way that liberty has by no means been 
curtailed. On the contrary, cooperative effort has come to be regarded as a 
practical and desirable method. Voluntary cooperation between employer and 
worker is the desired goal, and the State is chiefly concerned with the in- 
itiative of providing the means which both sides have now recognized and 
employed. 

In British industry generally the wages, hours, and conditions of labor 
are largely determined by collective bargaining between trade unions and as- 
sociations of employers. By this process, a perpetual rivalry between highly 
organized forces, the vitally important functions of dividing the product of 
15 
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industry between the various factors that produce it are carried on. Today 
collective bargaining between these highly organized negotiating bodies has 
become so much the established usage that England accepts it as part of the 
political and economic order. 


3ut it is not generally recognized that such usage was only recently ac- 
cepted. Until the middle of the nineteenth century unions were localized 
bodies with little power or author:ty ; when national organizations did come 
into existence they were confined largely to skilled trades. Only with the 
Dockers’ Strike of 1889 were unskilled or semi-skilled unions formed, and 
they changed the whole trend of British Trade Unionism. The unions of 
skilled craftsmen were able to levy large contributions which they preferred 
to use for their elaborate systems of mutual benefits rather than endanger 
them through national strikes. Consequently, they preferred to localize their 
disputes. But unskilled unions were unable to make such financial levies, and 
they tended to use their strength in struggles to raise wage levels by striking 
nationally. 


A GROWTH OF COLLECTIVE ORGANIZATION 


Since the turn of the century, trade unions have utilized their strength to 
strive for the policy of national wage levels by strikes on a nation-wide scale. 
Concurrently there was an equally apparent growth of collective organiza- 
tion among employers, stimulated partly by the necessity of common action in 
dealing with trade unions, and encouraged partly by the need to combine for 
fixing prices and for other purposes. This consolidation of both capital and 
labor has been among the distinctive developments of post-War industrial 
growth. 

In the 1860’s combinations of workers for purposes of strikes were 
against the law; arbitration as a means of settling disputes was not admitted, 
since it was regarded as a form of coercion. Early in the 1870’s combinations 
of workers were granted the legal right to strike, and so with rapidly expand- 
ing trade, arbitration was accepted by employers as preferable to stoppage of 
work. By the middle of the seventies the prosperity of the past few years 
declined and little attempt was made by employers to keep the goodwill of 
labor. The leaders of labor realized that well-organized unions, which came 
as a result of the Dockers’ Strike, were needed to get an increase of a few 
pence for men who lived on the edge of subsistence with no margin for the 
unforeseen circumstances of sickness, accident, or unemployment. 

At this time no groups of society, neither State, employers nor skilled 
workers realized the importance of trying to estimate the force of economic 
circumstances which would not be borne in times of comparative industrial 
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prosperity when prices rose without reciprocal advancement given to the 
workers to enable them to meet the rising costs of living. 


CASUAL LABOR AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Dock Strike, estimated to have cost about $10,000,000, brought 
home to labor the realization that collective action could be extremely effective, 
but more important, it called attention to the conditions of casual labor and 
unemployment as nothing before had succeeded in doing. As a result, Par- 
liament passed acts to mitigate conditions, and new attempts at conciliation 
were found to bring some success. The year 1889 saw well over 1,100 strikes, 
more than half over wages; but recourse to arbitration and conciliation 
settled over 700 of them. 

This growing spirit of conciliation had fortunate results in the Boot and 
Shoe Trade after friction between the national associations of employers and 
workers led to a stoppage of six weeks’ duration in 1895, involving 46,000 
operatives. A conference was held at the Board of Trade and a voluntary 
agreement reached under which representative joint committees were organ- 
ized for the purpose of working out piece-time rates in their localities. It 
was arranged that should these joint committees of employers and workers 
fail to agree they were to appoint an umpire; should they fail to agree on the 
umpire, one was to be appointed by the president of the employers’ national 
association and the general secretary of the workers’ organization; if they 
should fail to agree, the appointment was to be left to a man whom both had 
previously agreed upon. 

Each side furnished a financial guarantee of £1,000 for the observance 
of the settlement provided. This arrangement still continues, and almost un- 
broken industrial peace has been enjoyed by the industry. 


IN THE IRON AND STEEL TRADES 


In the iron and steel trades there has been no serious dispute for almost 
sixty years. Two main reasons are that both sides have agreed to revise 
wage-rates periodically according to the selling price of the product, and a 
complete system of arbitration has been set up throughout the industry where- 
by every grievance is dealt with first at the works concerned and then in the 
district bodies with a neutral chairman as umpire whose decision is accepted 
as final. 

After the numerous strikes of 1889 and the following years, people 
turned their attention to the question of considering what measures might be 
adopted to prevent such outbreaks, and in 1891 a Royal Commission on 
Labor was appointed to investigate all sources of information and to bring 
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forward recommendations. Formal legislation passed earlier in the century 
had proved ineffective, but by the 1890’s there had occurred changes which 
made the subject of conciliation and arbitration more probable of result. The 
attitude toward trade unions was that they had come to stay as an important 
part of the industrial life of the country ; furthermore, it was felt that the only 
way to make arbitration a success was to sanction and encourage the ex- 
istence of authoritative and responsible unions. This feeling was reflected 
in the Commission’s Report in 1894: 


“e 


. . where the great bulk of workmen and employers in a trade are enrolled in 
their respective associations, and act loyally, no individual workman or section of work- 
men can withstand such a combination to enforce the expressed will of the trade. . . . The 
general conclusion seems to be that the moral sanction or force which at present is alone 
available to secure respect to the arrangements between bodies of employers and work- 
men throughout the industry and to the awards of arbitration can only, as far as present 
experience goes, be relied upon with anything like certainty in those trades which are 
very well organized, so as to comprise practically all the workers in a trade.” 


COMPULSION CONSIDERED DANGEROUS 


Furthermore, boards of conciliation had increased until there were 
thought to be 64 in existence in 1894, through which 1,142 disputes out of 
1,733 had been settled. So it appeared to the Commission that industries 
could work out their problems if they had a mind to do so. Compulsion was 
felt to be dangerous because an award would then be accepted against the 
will of at least one party. Experience had shown that the intervention of 
some third party often proved advantageous. A weakness was that interven- 
tion might be a matter of mere chance, and it seemed desirable that the duty 
or right of intervening be assigned to some person or authority. Better con- 
tinuity could be maintained, it was felt, if a governmental department with 
continuity of office was that third party. 

The result of the Report was the passage of the Conciliation Act of 1896 
—‘“An Act to make better provision for the Prevention and Settlement of 
Trade Disputes.” This provided for the registration of existing boards of 
arbitration, probably with the hope that they might thereby acquire a certain 
dignity and perhaps power. The only benefit derived from the Act was the 
provision that the Board of Trade was enabled to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of the difference, take steps to enable the parties to meet with 
a view to amicable settlement, and could appoint conciliators if either party 
applied, or an arbitrator if both parties so wished. 


SPECIFIC ORGANIZATION 


From this time on a specific organization was in existence with a definite 
relationship to industrial disputes. As a consequence, the Board of Trade 
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was given a definite standing where trade disputes were concerned, and its 
intervention became more frequent. One further contribution by the Royal 
Commission was that of defining more precisely the terms in current use. 
Arbitration was defined as “the settlement by one or more presumably im- 
partial persons of an issue on which the parties have failed to agree.” Con- 
ciliation was regarded as the “coming together of the parties for the discus- 
sion of questions with a view to amicable settlement.” 

While the Act gave no power of arbitration or principles to be pursued, 
it was important in marking an advance in current thought and attitudes to- 
wards industrial disputes. 

Although State regulation of hours and conditions of labor had started 
in the 1830's, the general regulation of such matters has been largely deter- 
mined by collective bargaining; but in certain trades that were still badly 
organized by the turn of the century such means were practically impossible. 


TRADE BOARDS ACT OF 1909 


To remedy the situation the government introduced the Trade Boards 
Act of 1909, a striking development of State action, for in effect the State 
set up machinery for the fixing of minimum wage rates where adequate pro- 
tection was not afforded the worker, and could enforce these rates by process 
of law, with penalties for payments below the minimum. Representatives 
were appointed by the government to bodies which reproduced the conditions 
of collective bargaining, with equal numbers of employers and workers. 
Where any organization already existed it was invited to propose names, but 
actual appointment was by the government. Likewise the government added 
a neutral chairman and other neutral members. Not only does the final de- 
cision rest with the neutral members, but their presence makes the other mem- 
bers more reasonable and anxious to win them over. Rates fixed by the 
Trade Boards have to be approved by the government acting through the 
Ministry of Labor, with full opportunity for the lodging of objections. Once 
the order is issued it is enforceable by law, the aggrieved workman being 
given the right to sue his employer for arrears. Thus the government tacitly 
recognized the value of trade unions, for where none existed it stepped in to 
set up an organization that in certain measure reproduced their bargaining 
powers. 


The year 1911 was so bad in industrial relations, with so many recrimi- 
nations about violated agreements that the public talked a great deal about 
the need for enforcing agreements or providing the means for avoiding 
breaches of agreements. The country in general had no use for strikes, and 
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felt that something should be done to prevent industrial differences of opinion 
from becoming actual stoppage. 


AN INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 


The government, after numerous conferences with leading employers 
and workers, decided to establish an Industrial Council. This was a purely 
voluntary body of leading men of both groups to review the facts of a dis- 
pute before stoppage actually resulted. Started in the midst of great indus- 
trial trouble, its organization was not carefully thought out and it was largely 
devoid of success. With no power to bring disputants before it, and without 
authorization to enforce a decision, its practical results were limited. 

However, it did add to the spirit of conciliation, for both sides of a dis- 
pute were aired before the public which thus saw various aspects of each case 
and so came to understand and appreciate different points of view. Further, 
the main work of the Council came to be the conducting of inquiries at the 
request of the government upon the subject of Industrial Agreements, thus 
helping to develop some sort of working basis for future measures. 

In 1916, a time when men began to think of the work of reconstruction 
after the war, the Prime Minister appointed a Committee on Relations be- 
tween Employers and Employees under the chairmanship of Mr. J. H. Whit- 
ley to make and consider suggestions for securing permanent improvement in 
the relations between employers and workmen, and to recommend means for 
systematic reviewing of conditions, with a view to improvement in the future. 


THE COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


The Report was brief but important. The Committee felt that all parties 
in industry desired peace, and that want of knowledge was the chief reason 
for strife. Regular intercourse and mutual confidence was necessary. The 
Committee therefore worked out a complete scheme of industrial organiza- 
tion with shop committees in the local firm, district councils for wider areas, 
and joint industrial councils for the whole industry. Shop committees were 
composed of representatives of various classes of employees and were to be 
the medium of communication and consultation with the employer. 

District Councils and Joint Industrial Councils were on a basis of equal 
representation, with workers and employers represented through their re- 
spective organizations. The Committee intended that the Joint Industrial 
Councils and subordinate groups would not be concerned only with hours 
and wages, but also with measures for regularization of production and em- 
ployment, collection of statistics and trade information, and the improvement 
of health conditions in industry. It was felt that consideration of such mat- 
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ters would profitably show to employers and workers the wide range of inter- 
ests common to all, and that such understanding should remove the danger 
of violent antipathy when consideration of these matters should arise later. 
The Joint Industrial Councils are not created by statute and are consequently 
sufficiently elastic to meet changing conditions, but the government supplies 
finances and men to help their promotion. They are recognized as the au- 
thoritative bodies to speak on matters concerning the whole industry and as 
the source of consultation when the government is in need of advice. In 
general they apply to about 2,500,000 workers, admittedly only a small per- 
centage of employees, but they have been successful in dealing with difficulties 
that might otherwise have led to serious disputes. Their purpose goes be- 
yond the interests of only those workers immediately concerned, and they aim 
at more than conciliation. Each one in each industry is: 


“an organization representative of employers and workpeople to have as its object the 
regular consideration of matters affecting the progress and well-being of the trade from 
the point of view of all those engaged in it, so far as this is consistent with the general 
interest of the community.” 


SUBJECTS FOR CONSIDERATION 


The kind of subjects suggested for consideration are numerous: the 
better utilization of practical knowledge of workpeople ; the means of securing 
to workers greater responsibility for determining conditions of their work; 
the establishment of regular methods of negotiation; methods of fixing and 
adjusting earnings and securing to workers a share in increased prosperity, 
and many others. Of the 74 Joint Industrial Councils established by 1921 
about 30 have broken down but their inception has at least suggested the great 
possibility of cooperative effort. One important result of the work of the 
Whitley Committee was the establishment, under the Industrial Courts Act of 
1919, of the Industrial Court. People interested in conciliation and arbitra- 
tion had felt one serious difficulty. Those called upon to arbitrate disputes 
were usually engaged in their own occupations, and had to interrupt them to 
arbitrate. Furthermore, there was no means by which arbitrators were for- 
mulating and utilizing common procedure. The Industrial Court was an at- 
tempt to remedy this situation by the establishment of the first permanent 
Arbitration Court in the country, presided over by a full-time professional 
expert of high standing, assisted by a panel of three chairmen and a panel 
of members. All of these must be persons of practical knowledge and experi- 
ence of industry, acquainted with the viewpoints of both employer and em- 
ployee. Cases may be heard before a single arbitrator, but normally the Court 
consists of the President or one of the Chairmen and two other members. 
The Minister of Labor, in discussing the Bill in Parliament, emphasized the 
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superiority of such a body over one called into existence for a special occasion 
only : 


“You want indeed a body of people who are able to take a comprehensive view of the 
Labor question, and in particular who are able to take a comprehensive view of the 
wages question. Every set of wages in every trade is related in some degree to every 
other set of wages in every other trade. You cannot dissociate what is decided in one case 
from what may be asked in another. Therefore, it would be futile to have a court ad hoc 
for each case that might come up, because then you would get a series of dissociated 
judgments, which would have no relation to each other and which would tend to cause 
confusion where you hoped for harmony.” 


THE COURT'S FUNCTIONS 


The Court includes persons representing employers and those represent- 
ing workers, the President and Chairman being persons of independent stand- 
ing. The rules of the Court do little more than furnish a procedure within 
which wide discretion is allowed. The President may decide whether a case 
is to be heard by a single member or more, with the right to call in assessors 
where necessary. Should the question of interpretation of an award arise, 
the Minister of Labor, or any party to the award, may ask the Court for a 
decision which shall be final “in the same manner as the decision in an orig- 
inal award.” 

Inherent in the Act constituting the Court is the understanding that 
resort to such arbitration ought to be made only after other avenues of con- 
ciliation have been exhausted. Further, the Act gives the Minister of Labor 
the power to refer to the Court “any matter relating to, or arising out of a 
trade dispute . . . which, in his opinion, ought to be so referred.” 


ITS DECISIONS REASONED 


Thus there exists an independent body, experienced in industrial dis- 
putes, from which the government may get advice. The value of the Court is 
that its decisions are in the main reasoned ones, sufficient to show what con- 
siderations have moved the Court. Thus it has made a beginning in laying 
down a body of industrial methods and criteria. The mere process of argu- 
ment lends growing importance to reasonable measures and lessens the use 
of force in industrial disputes. 

While the Court’s power might have been strengthened by the use of 
compulsory arbitration, the government has always been reluctant to adopt 
such a measure, for compulsion would be a reversal of the whole policy of 
conciliation with its emphasis upon the importance of agreement between 
both sides. No judicial system can work without a body of established prece- 
dents; were the Court to use compulsion there would be developed a body 
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. @ of judicial processes and established precedents that would tend to eliminate 
' the whole idea of conciliation. Since neither party to a dispute is willing to 
| forego the right to strike, the whole policy of the Industrial Court must be 

to avoid a compulsion which would by no means remove the grievance of at 

least one party to the dispute. Enforced arbitration might well remove the 

desire to come to a voluntary agreement, since each party would hope for a 

favorable decision, and thus lose a sense of responsibility. 


CONCLUSION 


The history of England’s experience suggests that perhaps the best way 

; to avoid industrial disputes is to recognize the need for established means of 
conciliation and arbitration. Strong, well-organized unions have been en- 
couraged, and where such do not exist the government has deliberately 
created organizations with comparable bargaining power. 








DETERMINATION OF PREVAILING WAGE SCALES 


By W. F. COOK 
Industrial Relations Department, Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


In June, 1936, Kimberly-Clark Corporation was faced with the job of 

cooperatively reestablishing hourly wage rates for 700 hourly paid occu- 

pations. These occupations were spread over seven plants in Wisconsin 

and in New York State. Instead of relying on available data furnished 

by various agencies, the Corporation took the matter of determining the 

prevailing rate into its own hands by conducting its own comprehensive 

survey in the two states. Mr. Cook describes the method in this article. 
| teen ALLY every employer for one reason or another has occasion 
to refer to wage rates in the open market. 

Superficially, the matter of determining the prevailing wage rate for a 
designated type of work is quite simple. You merely grasp the telephone or 
consult wage statistics conveniently summarized by trade associations or gov- 
ernmental bureaus. Depending upon the nature of the need and your point 
of view, you place great reliance on the facts thus obtained or conclude that 
the quotations are incomparable. Frequently one finds that the “going” rate 
has gone. 

Job titles, even within a given industry, are generally misleading and 
taken on their face value in wage rate comparisons are unreliable bench 
marks. Individual company processes, equipment, organization, etc., are 
rarely identical. A purely nominal comparison of wage rates is inaccurate and 
unfair. Nevertheless, both employers and employees commonly quote sup- 
posedly comparative wage rates with definite conviction. Isolated or ex- 
ceptional “highs” and “lows” are focal points for discussion and further com- 
plicate negotiations on wage agreements. Ordinarily, neither loyal em- 
ployees nor better than marginal employers, deliberately engage in deception 
—they simply draw conclusions from inadequate data. 


AT KIMBERLY-CLARK 


In June, 1936, we were faced with the problem of cooperatively reestab- 
lishing hourly rates for our 700 hourly-paid occupations. This was the con- 
cluding step in a two and one-half year project of job analysis and classifica- 
tion. The rate setting was delegated to a committee of management and 
hourly-paid men, equally represented. The 700 hourly-rated occupations 
were spread over seven plants, five in Wisconsin and two in New York state. 

Obviously, prevailing market rates and incomes would influence opinions 
and decisions both as to a given community and as between communities. 

In the absence of organized, reliable, and acceptable data, joint discus- 
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sion of “market” rate information would result in a depressing mixture of 
prejudice, rumor, mistrust, hunch, maneuver, and endless bickering. 
In order to minimize such a state of exasperation the conclusions were: 


(1) To have the prevailing wage survey made jointly. 

(2) To make personal visits to employers in the communities involved. 

(3) To assemble the rate and income data for subsequent distribution 
to all rate setting committeemen. 


TWENTY-FIVE PLANTS VISITED 


An appointee of the hourly-paid men was selected by them to engage in 
the wage survey. The understanding was that information secured would 
be coded for rate setting committee use and that identity of individual par- 
ticipating companies would not be disclosed. 

A responsible executive of the corporation made the initial contact with 
outside employers and arranged for the visits. Equipped with a file of our 
own occupation analyses or descriptions, a representative of the Industrial 
Relations Department and the hourly-paid appointee visited some twenty-five 
plants in the Wisconsin and New York state areas. In each case an attempt 
was made to contact with someone who not only had access to rate and income 
data, but who could intelligently discuss specific job requirements, type, size, 
speed and capacity of equipment, form of organization, etc. 


THE METHOD 


Briefly, the method was as follows: 

Having first established that certain types of work were common to 
both concerns and guided by our job descriptions, we discussed organiza- 
tion, duties and requirements, working conditions, sizes, speeds, capacities, 
etc., in some detail. Frequently we were invited to observe the operation 
first-hand in order to clarify discussion. Notes were taken of essential dif- 
ferences in the job requirements. 

We then exchanged information concerning rates of pay, weekly earn- 
ings, standard and actual weekly hours, overtime payment practice, etc. Very 
often we secured helpful history in explanation of abnormally high or low 
rates. The result was that when we left a given plant we knew not only what 
hourly rates and incomes were being paid, but what they were being paid for. 

In passing, it may truthfully be said that with rare exception we received 
most cordial receptions. Practically all employers with whom we exchanged 
information expressed mutual benefit and voluntarily suggested further con- 
tacts of this nature. 

Naturally no conservative employer favors promiscuous dissemination 
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of payroll information. However, we share the observation of others, that 
employers themselves are largely responsible for the internal and public sus- 
picion which encourages “grape-vine” tactics. Certainly no harm and much 
good can come from acquainting a few level headed leaders in the rank and 
file with the various job rates. If you show confidence in them, they will in 
you. 

The significant fact is that your wage rates are an “open book” to any 
inquisitive, aggressive party and you can avoid distorted representation of the 
facts by a policy of discreet frankness. 

To return to the main topic: 


ORGANIZING THE DATA 


Having completed the survey of prevailing hourly rates and incomes we 
proceeded to organize the material for joint committee use. 

Working with the hourly-paid appointee, we prepared two charts, one 
for the Wisconsin area and one for the community in New York State. Code 
letters were substituted for individual company names and jobs were grouped 
by departments or competitive fields of work. By reference to the notes of 
explanation taken during the survey, certain excessively high and certain 
excessively low “market” rates were excluded from our computations by mu- 
tual agreement. For each job and by coded companies, we posted the hourly 
rate, standard weekly hours, actual weekly hours, standard weekly earnings, 
and actual weekly earnings. Similarly for each job, we listed the average 
hourly rate and average actual weekly earnings. Comparable data for cor- 
responding jobs in our company were also presented. 

The charts were photostated and distributed to all rate-setting com- 
mitteemen. 

The net result was that there were few controversies in the joint discus- 
sion of “market” rates and the reestablishment of our own job rates was 
greatly facilitated. 

In any given company, and ours is no exception, there are many jobs 
which are peculiar to our business and type of organization. There are no 
“market” rates for such kinds of service in our communities. Hence, while 
“market” rates influence the general level of wages in a given community, 
they are, in themselves, inadequate in many specific cases. However, reliable 
and acceptable “market” rate information can be used effectively in establish- 
ing definite values at intermediate levels in the entire wage scale. 
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TRAINING FOR SELLING INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


By BERNARD LESTER 


Assistant Sales Manager, Industrial Department 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


Mr. Lester describes a course which he is conducting each winter for 
graduate engineering students on the subject of marketing industrial 
equipment. This course has been given under the auspices of the West- 
inghouse Club and the Graduate School of the University of Pittsburgh. 
The principal purpose of the course is to acquaint the young graduate 
who has been wrapped up in problems of design with a new set of 
problems involved in the selling job. 


, per problems that are facing us today are not so much those that relate to 

design and production as those that relate to distribution. In the field of 
distribution there is a great deal more that can be done toward increased 
efficiency. 

The young engineer in his school work has principally come in contact 
with technical problems and their solutions. As he enters the field of distri- 
bution he is confronted with a new set of problems bearing on economics and 
human relationships upon which it is possible for him to get relatively little 
during his course of school training. 

There is a wide difference between the principles employed in the distri- 
bution and the sale of commodities and those which apply to the distribution 
of technical products. Commodities are largely purchased for the purpose 
of satisfying the individual through their use, while with industrial equipment 
the sole purpose is for the purchaser to make a profit by the use of the equip- 
ment. We have been rather slow in recognizing that instruction in marketing, 
as commonly given, does not apply adequately here. 

It is becoming of increased importance that the engineer, whether he be 
engaged in design, production or distribution of equipment become familiar 
with customer requirements, and relationships and acceptance. The designer 
and producer today must make the product not only fulfill conditions of per- 
formance and operation, but also recognize that it must be easy to ship, store 
and use. Furthermore, such factors as appearance, cleanliness, convenience, 
safety and quietness are of great importance, for machinery and equipment 
and human beings are becoming more closely associated with one another. 

Selling today requires a greater degree of customer relationship. Under- 
standing and attempting to satisfy a market is becoming of greater importance 
to every industrial company. Markets, too, are becoming more highly indi- 
vidualized, and are characterized by their specific problems. Organized labor 
is recognizing this, with the movement toward “industry organization” in 
contrast to “trade organizations.” We must then become more customer 
conscious, and those technically trained men who understand market condi- 
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tions, and who understand human relationships upon which marketing is 
based, will be the leaders of the future in industry. Hence we should make a 
greater effort to train our engineering graduates in the fundamental principles 
of markets and marketing, together with the broader subjects of economy and 
applied psychology. 

With these thoughts in mind and the fact that the graduate engineer has 
very little appreciation for anything but technical things, I have always felt 
that it would help a great deal if he could be given a course of training in 
Marketing Industrial Equipment. A brief description of the course there- 
fore may be of interest to you. 

At the start of the course in calling for applicants we have found that a 
large number are interested in a course of this kind, but we have cut the num- 
ber of students down to not more than twenty-five due to the fact that a larger 
group becomes unwieldy. There is a great deal of work in connection with 
a course of this kind and the individual must understand this when he takes 
up the work. 

Weekly sessions have been held during the winter from 8 to 10:30 P.M. 
with a slight intermission. The subjects which are treated are taken from 
the book “Marketing Industrial Equipment” by the writer, which was re- 
cently published by the McGraw-Hill Book Company. This book is used as 
a text and the evening sessions follow this text, which must be read by each 
student as part of his outside work. 

The program for an evening largely consists of some practical illustra- 
tions of principles by the leader, and four or five ten-minute talks which are 
given by the members of the class upon articles which have been previously 
assigned to them and in keeping with the subject to which the evening is 
devoted. 

The proceedings of the American Management Association and the 
American Marketing Society have been freely used in this connection, also a 
number of articles which have appeared in the last few years in such maga- 
zines as Industrial Marketing, Printers’ Ink, American Machinist, Machinery, 
etc. In some instances debates have been arranged between two members of 
the class on those subjects which are controversial and the discussions that 
have ensued from these debates and assignments have been extremely inter- 
esting. 

During the course, two studies have to be carefully prepared by each stu- 
dent, one an analysis of an industry representing a market, and the other a 
sales program for a selected machinery or equipment product. These two 
studies I think prove of great value to the student, and the work must be 
done entirely aside from the sessions of the group. The first study men- 
tioned is for the purpose of developing the power to analyze a market, select 
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pertinent facts, and arrange them for use in selling to the market. The other 
study is for the purpose of developing imagination and an ability to develop 
a program that appears economically sound. 

In regard to the first study, each student must select at the start of the 
year an industry which he is to investigate as a market, such as the paper, 
glass, chemical, textile, steel or coal mining industries. An outline of such 
a study follows. This study must be completed by the middle of the year. 

In regard to the second study each student must select at the middle of 
the year, a machinery or equipment product which has a sale to industry 
horizontally, such as pumps, conveying machinery, ventilating equipment, 
electro-plating equipment, etc., or a product which has sale to industry ver- 
tically, such as textile machinery, mining machinery, paper mill machinery, 
bakery machinery, etc. The student is not permitted to select a class of ma- 
chinery with which his daily work is concerned as an employee. The study 
consists of a complete plan of distribution and marketing, outlined to meet a 
budget of expense. An outline of this study follows. This particular study 
must be completed by the close of the course. This study has probably 
been of the greatest value to the student because it shows him all phases of a 
sales program, and brings out the fact that the procedure must be an economic 
one. 


Outline for a Study of an Industry 


Outline class of operating companies included. 

Nature of product or products produced. 

Size of industry in terms of quantity and value of output, invested 

capital, power consumed, etc. 

Geographic location of the industry with apparent reasons. 

Growth or decline of industry. 

State of mechanization of the industry. 

7. Describe the major processes or cycle of operation of the industry. 

8. Analysis of raw materials required, and major classes of machinery 
and equipment employed for various purposes. 

9. What particular problems confront the industry as to raw material 
supply, labor, capital, markets for products produced, machinery 
and equipment for manufacture, etc. 

10. Show how the industry markets its products. 

11. Select a typical operating company within the industry and show 
how it is organized and operates. 

12. Give your opinion of the future of the industry and also its future 

as a market for machinery and equipment with any trends you see 

which will affect such a market. 
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A Study in the Distribution of a Product 


(The writer should imagine himself a sales manager arranging sales 
plans, policies, and organization necessary to successfully sell at a profit the 
product selected.) 


I. 


NS 


N 


Io. 
II. 


Outline the product selected—types—sizes—uses—and principal 
sales points. 
Show where the market exists or can be developed—what coverage 
is anticipated—conditions of obsolescence—principal customer clas- 
sifications—location of market density—customer interests, etc. 
Outline methods to be employed and avenues of distribution to be 
used in reaching the market nationally or in different locations. 
Outline form of sales organization selected at headquarters and in 
the field—size—extent—location. 
Outline the various duties of personnel employed—and the type of 
men required. 
Sketch the Sales Promotion Program 

Description literature—sales helps—advertising of all sorts— 

association activities—display plans. 
Show methods employed in supervising and encouraging the sales 
force—recording sales performance and compensating salesmen. 
Prepare a budget based upon an anticipated sales volume of ex- 
penses, segregated into the principal activities. 
Outline methods of pricing the product and price levels applying 
to various customer classifications or distributing channels. 
Explain what plans are necessary for warehousing—stocks required. 
Explain what engineering assistance and maintenance service re- 
quirements are necessary in selling the product. 
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PERSONNEL AS A CONTROL FUNCTION 


By E. F. WONDERLIC 
Director of Personnel, Household Finance Corporation 


Mr. Wonderlic discusses ten useful personnel techniques which have 
been developed by various groups, companies, and individuals in past 
years. He shows the relationship of these various items to one another 
in a business organization and how they are combined into a central- 
ized activity making the personnel department both a controlling and 
co-ordinating unit. 


| seem the past two decades there has been an enthusiastic attempt to 

apply to the study of personnel the same scientific methods so success- 
fully employed in the physical sciences. From this intensive study have come 
a large number of useful personnel techniques. The importance of psycho- 
logical tests and similar devices has been clearly demonstrated by a number 
of students of selection procedures. Other individuals, working independ- 
ently, have proved the value of carefully developed training programs; but 
the progress has been along scattered and diverse fronts. Seldom has any 
one organization employed all the available techniques of personnel manage- 
ment. The present paper is intended to show the relationship of these vari- 
ous items, one to another, and the combination of them into a centralized 
activity in a business organization, making the personnel department both a 
controlling and co-ordinating unit. 

As a control group a personnel department serves management in an 
advisory capacity. The department is interested in all phases of employer- 
employee relationships and customer-employee relationships, yet functions 
through the operating staff. 

A personnel control department does not employ or discharge men. It 
does not teach. This work remains the direct responsibility of the operating 
supervisors. The man to whom the new employee is directly responsible has 
the final word in the ultimate selection. Further, those to whom the em- 
ployee is responsible for operations are also his teachers. The foreman or 
supervisor thus retains the authority and responsibility, which are important 
to him, for the training and selection of the men who are to work for him. 
The personnel department, by developing certain techniques which will be 
described later, performs a real function by controlling the type of employee 
who is selected. Training is controlled through teaching the teachers what 
and how to teach, as well as providing them with training material. 

One of the greatest advantages of a department which is a control unit 
rather than an employment center or training department is that it leaves 
the responsibility of performance centralized in the hands of the foreman 
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and gives him an opportunity to select the men with whom he will work. 
This conception may take away the prerogative that many personnel people 
hold, i.e., that of sole responsibility for hiring and teaching. Yet with a 
greater understanding of a control function in personnel, they would not be 
so reluctant to give up this operating phase of the work. 

In order to explain more fully control functions, the various jobs of a 
personnel department will be described, showing the relationship between 
them and the operating staff’s duty of carrying on at the “firing line.” 


SELECTION AS A CONTROL FUNCTION 


Although the personnel department does not hire or fire, it has a very 
definite control of these activities. Only those who meet requirements set up 
by the personnel department can be considered for employment. The super- 
visor can hire only those falling within the qualifying ranges. For example: 
if three men, A, B, and C, apply for a position, and A and B qualify, the 
operating man can hire either A or B, but he does not have an opportunity 
to meet C, who does not qualify, regardless of who C is or whom he knows. 
The personnel department is not concerned whether A or B is hired so 
much as it is with seeing that men such as C, who do not have the qualifica- 
tions, are not hired. 

The problem, then, becomes one of the personnel department’s estab- 
lishing certain ranges within which employable persons must fall. This study 
would include age ranges, educational qualifications, intellectual and per- 
sonality characteristics, experience backgrounds, etc. In establishing the 
accepted ranges of these various qualifications, the personnel group would 
have to examine the previous experience of the operating division. In order 
to determine the necessary personnel requirements for successful employees 
the job analysis, in which the man on the job is studied in detail, becomes 
important. The individual characteristics of those men who have succeeded 
are studied in relation to the characteristics of applicants and also those who 
have failed on the job. This largely involves the principles of applied psy- 
chology. The personnel man, then, becomes a service and research man to 
the operating group, in addition to carrying on the routine employment 
work. 

Such a department analyzes the characteristics which distinguish the 
successful employee from the applicant and the failure. It devises ways and 
means of studying the natural process of selection that takes place in any 
organization when no tests are employed. As a result of employing short- 
cut predictive devices, the inevitable waste of the natural selection process 
is eliminated. 

There are several items which can be combined in a selection procedure 
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which is to control, but still let the operating man make the final selection. 
Some of these devices would include the better known and commonly used 
instruments, as well as the psychological tests and measurements which have 
more recently been applied with success in the field. Items in such a pro- 
cedure would include: 


1. Application Forms 
2. Psychological Tests 
a. Measuring individual differences in mental ability and 
personality 
b. Aptitude and Trade Tests 
3. Interviews 


Within these three classifications fall most of the personnel instruments 
now in general use. Not all of them need fit in any one situation. Whether 
or not any of them should be used depends, for the most part, on whether or 
not they can play a successful part in aiding the personnel department to 
measure the characteristics of successful employees as differentiated from the 
applicant group. Further, there are many situations in which these various 
devices may not economically fit into a selection scheme. 


APPLICATION FORM 


The application form, as it is commonly used, is seldom considered as 
a selection instrument. In order to make it so, the information contained on 
it must be studied. Length of service on previous jobs, number of previous 
employers, whether or not the applicant has made sound investments, has 
life insurance, whether he is single, married or divorced, number of depend- 
ents and other individual qualifications might well be studied in relation to 
the job for which he is being considered. 

Careful study may indicate that more successful applicants are found 
within certain ranges rather than in others. For instance, the most favor- 
able age range may be 22-26, next from 21-27, and finally 19-28. The 
statistical results might indicate that most failures are among those who start 
a particular job at the age of 28 or over. 

Similar analysis in relationship to educational qualifications and job 
success might indicate that high school graduates are more successful on 
certain jobs than those with a college education. Or, it might be discovered 
that college graduates are more successful than those with an education 
beyond the usual four years of college. All items appearing on the applica- 
tion blank can be studied in this manner and may reveal certain items in which 
controls can be set up. In other words, the application blank can become 
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a real help to the personnel man provided he knows what the information 
means in relationship to success on jobs in his organization. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


There are many kinds of psychological tests which have been tried in 
various businesses. Those meeting with the greatest success are in fields 
which include public contact work, sales, etc., and those which serve as aids 
in selecting stenographers, secretaries and clerical help. Psychological tests 
are instruments which must be adapted to each situation in which they are 
placed. Whether or not they work in a given situation depends almost 
directly upon the study and research that has been applied in standardizing 
them. Their first use in personnel studies should be in the job analysis 
when the individual characteristics of employees are studied. It is from this 
type of approach that one is able to find out whether or not the characteristics 
which the tests measure are the characteristics of successful employees. The 
type of measurement which has been most generally accepted has been the 
test of mental ability. Careful research in different situations has shown 
that there is a relationship between intelligence as measured by standardized 
mental ability examinations and success on certain jobs. There are several 
available tests of this type which have high reliability. They must be care- 
fully validated in relationship to their use in each company. As a minimum, 
this usually requires administering the test to every employee on the job 
before qualifying ranges can be established. 

One of the more recent developments in psychological testing as applied 
to industrial situations has been the work in the field of measurement of 
personality. These tests are attempts to measure quantitatively the habits and 
attitudes of the individual. The general tests of introversion-extroversion 
have not been particularly successful when standardized on general public 
responses. Before these tests are useful they require much more elaborate 
study than do the tests of intelligence. There must be an individual item 
by item analysis in relation to job success. The scoring method is determined 
by the differences in the reactions of successful employees and those of fail- 
ures. They are probably not well adapted to all employment situations be- 
cause of the technical difficulties of establishing accurate norms. Large 
numbers of people doing the same type of work are needed in order to make 
them valuable. 


TRADE TESTS 


The stenographic, clerical and trade tests are measures of more specific 
abilities than either the mental ability or personality tests. There are now 
available some very good clerical and stenographic tests which can be used 
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satisfactorily as a control instrument in many situations. Similarly, there 
are a few good tests available for measuring mechanical skills. Some tests 
have been devised which are similar to job performance which are, in a 
sense, trade tests. These have been particularly helpful for employing skilled 
labor. 


INTERVIEWS 


The interview has not generally been considered as a selection instru- 
ment. While it is the most commonly used selection device, it has been 
neglected from the standpoint of standardization. Most interviews today 
are conducted in exactly the same way as they were 50 years ago. Each 
interviewer generally develops his own technique, depending upon the habits 
into which he has fallen. Few follow a well defined pattern and the inter- 
view generally amounts to a disorganized conversation resulting in a series 
of impressions based upon impulsive reactions. 

Most attempts to cure interviewing defects have been along the lines of 
setting a definite pattern and building an interview outline around this type 
of approach. Various devices have been used to guide the interview through 
a set procedure. There are rating forms and questionnaires used by some 
in order to make the interview more objective and in some measure make 
it quantitative. An instrument which we have developed for our own use 
to control the selection interview is what we have called a “Diagnostic Inter- 
viewer’s Guide.” It is a series of organized questions which the interviewer 
asks the applicant from which he is able to make a more quantitative esti- 
mate of the man under consideration. Such an instrument is an assurance 
that the interview will be well-rounded and complete. (See illustration, 
page 36.) 

The technique of standardized interviews is not a new one. The Terman- 
Binet Intelligence Test for children is a highly standardized interview where- 
in reactions to questions have been carefully studied and evaluated. When 
students of personnel have been able to develop interviews in employment 
situations to the same high level as the Binet Tests, then interviewing will 
play a valuable part in control situations. 


FOLLOW-UP 


The instruments to be included in the selection procedure depend upon 
the results of careful research work done prior to their adoption and upon 
whether or not the cost of establishing them is directly related to their produc- 
tivity. In most selection problems combinations of some of these devices 
would be most effective. Regardless of what the selection procedure contains, 
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This form must be sent—when filled in—to Personnel Department Headquarters with other selection forms. 
DIAGNOSTIC INTERVIEWER’S GUIDE 


NAME DATE. 








ADDRESS. INTERVIEWER 


The interviewer should begin each interview with this statement to himself, ‘This applicant will impress me according to my past 
experience with persons who remind me of him. Consequently I must be on my guard against such prejudices which may naturally 
arise on account of this. I must keep a record of the fact and judge the applicant on the basis of the facts only. The applicant is a blank 
to me now.” (Interviewer should write out information received as answers to the questions in the space left for that purpose.) If extra 
space is needed use separate sheets of paper. All of this material should be included with the blank itself when returned to the personnel 
department. The questions which are listed below for the interviewer to ask the applicant are suggestive. Other queries pertinent to the 
applicant's history will naturally suggest themselves to the interviewer as he contacts the applicant. 


Please read special imstructions on‘last page before interviewing. 








WORK HISTORY: 
Interviewer says— 
“Give me the names of your past employers. Begin with the last or present employer and go backward. Tell me: 
(a) How you got the job, 
(b) What you did, and, 
(c) Why you left. 


is) 


. How did your previous employers treat you? 


3. What experience of value did you get from each job? 


4. Did you do work of such quality that your employer would be glad to recommend you? 


5. Were you ever criticized for the kind of work you did? Give me some examples of mistakes or failures. 
6. Can you give me any example of success in your experience, particularly in handling people? 


7. What kind of work did you enjoy the most and seem to progress the best in?— 
(a) Mechanical work? 
(b) Problem solving or detail work? 
(c) Contact work? 
(d) Do you know 


When the interviewer has secured as much information as it is possible for him to get concerning every phase of the appli- 
cant's work history, he should ask himself the following questions: 


. What kind of work history does the applicant have? 
(—) Poor — Fair & Good — Excellent (+) 
2. Has it been the type of work which has required meeting and handling different types of people? Yes — No. 
3. Has the applicant indicated ability to work consistently? Yes — No. 
4. Has the applicant indicated a serious and sincere attitude toward the work he has been doing? Yes — No. 
5. Has the work been such as to necessitate the development of habits of persistence and aggressiveness? Yes — No. 
6 
7 
8. 


~ 


. Has the work history indicated a capacity for growth? Yes — No. 


. Does the work history reveal habits or ate which would make it easy for the applicant to adjust himself to the policies 
and procedures of this company? Yes — 


4 -diissenacniiedinaniimaieranteaentt Yes — No. 
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a continuous follow-up process is necessary in order to maintain its effective- 
ness. Rating scales, supervisors’ reports and actual field inspection by the 
personnel staff are means by which predictions can be verified. Unless selec- 
tion methods are periodically examined and revised their effectiveness will 
soon deteriorate. The follow-up of any research problem is just as important 
as the initial effort. 


TRAINING AS A CONTROL FUNCTION 


Training as a personnel function should be considered as a means of 
control yet the actual teaching of the line employees should be by their own 
superiors. 

In developing material for training courses, it is necessary to study and 
observe the’ methods of successful employees in the field and learn from them 
the performance patterns which have ordinarily been most helpful. This in- 
volves collecting the experiences of operating executives in addition to the 
actual observation of how the policies of the corporation are actually carried 
out. Interviewing successful employees is a commonly used technique for 
getting at this problem. Observing employee performance in customer con- 
tacts by means of concealed microphones has recently been used very success- 
fully. In other situations moving pictures of employees during successful 
performances have been of value. Serious study of performance methods in 
as many situations as possible will pay dividends in developing training 
material. 

Another source of training material is a study of customer-employee re- 
actions. Since most successful organizations are well aware of the necessity 
of the customer’s point of view, going directly to the consumer and asking 
for observations and criticisms regarding service and treatment should be a 
valuable source of data. Information can be obtained from these people by 
the questionnaire method which has been used quite extensively in the mar- 
ket analysis technique. When similar information is obtained as to what the 
customer wants and what he thinks about the way he has been treated, much 
benefit can be derived in the development as well as revision of training 
methods which eventually become operating procedures. 

Then, in the development of training material, the personnel department 
is responsible for more than a rehashing of previous operating experiences. 
Individuals in a personnel control situation must be continually on the look- 
out for new and untried ideas. In a real sense the personnel department be- 
comes the group that is continually keeping present operating procedures up- 
to-date and re-evaluating them for purposes of future educational programs. 
The material obtained from observing employee performance and getting cus- 
tomer reaction serves as data which, when analyzed, are presented to the 
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chief executive so that he may use this information in making policy decisions 
regarding operating methods. These policies, then, are actually determined 
by the operating people who use as a guide the material collected by the per- 
sonnel group. Thus the personnel department is responsible for bringing up- 
to-the-minute methods to the attention of management for policy decisions. 

After policies have been determined by the operating group, then it is the 
function of the personnel department to develop ways and means by which 
these decisions are to be taught. There are various types of presentations 
which can be used in bringing this material to the staff. These include books, 
pamphlets, motion pictures, sound-slide films, etc. Most of the development 
that has taken place in training has been in the media through which these 
training ideas or methods could be presented. Movies, sound-slide films and 
other devices all serve a purpose, but personnel people should always realize 
that the backbone of any training scheme depends more on the soundness of 
the ideas being taught than the media through which the material is to be pre- 
sented. The combination of devices used for presenting training material de- 
pends on the qualifications of the teachers who are to use it. Conference 
methods, individual training, correspondence courses which again centralize 
teaching in the operating department, all have their place. 

The study of training methods has been somewhat under-emphasized. 
There are various agencies which have specialized in preparing tests or 
movies and other means of presenting ideas, yet there has been little work 
done wherein the operating methods are carefully studied from both the cus- 
tomer’s and employee’s point of view. This philosophy of the training job 
would necessitate the personnel department’s continual survey of performance 
procedures of both the company and of its competitors. Such a study gives 
real life to training material and also convinces the operating man that he has 
had a vital part in building training courses. The personnel department acts 
as a collector and co-ordinator of ideas and material from all possible sources. 
Its problem, then, is one of re-evaluating this collection of ideas and present- 
ing them in the most teachable way to the operating staff. Therefore, in pre- 
senting training material from this point of view, the personnel department 
serves as a unit which creates and collects, tabulates and analyzes material, 
presenting it in an easily understood form. In addition to these functions, 
there is the job of teaching the supervisors the ways and means of using the 
training materials that have been developed. Herein lies the success or fail- 
ure of training programs. Either the supervisor must be the instructor and 
supervise the carrying out of the program or the educational work is of little 
value. 

While continuous research for new methods is an important function of 
personnel, the follow-up of present training methods is equally important. Ad- 
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ministering periodic quizzes to the line operating staff is one means of seeing 
that training materials are being used. In addition, service-shopping pro- 
vides an opportunity to examine typical employee performance and customer- 
employee relationships. From this follow-up can be obtained additional data 
which are useful for further revisions and additions to the training studies. 


OTHER PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES 


Other personnel activities such as the study of promotions and salary 
levels can be control functions. For example in the matter of promotions the 
final choice is again left to the supervisor. For his guidance the personnel 
department maintains individual records on all employees. In the portfolio 
of each employee is collected records of work performance, progress ratings 
and any comments made by his superior showing his strength or weaknesses. 
Here everything relating to employee performance is recorded. With this 
collection of information, the personnel department is able to recommend to 
the management those men who are best qualified for further responsibility. 
This information is specific in nature and to it the supervisor adds his per- 
sonal knowledge. As in the preliminary selection of men, the operating su- 
pervisor is given a multiple choice from which to select anyone he chooses. 

Individual salary increases are also decided upon by operating executives. 
The personnel department is responsible for surveys of salary levels within 
the organization and other comparable companies. From this information 
the general salary levels should be determined. 

Other activities relating to employee welfare and benefits such as group 
insurance, pensions, etc., are centralized in a personnel control unit for the 
purpose of convenience. They remain company benefits, administered by the 
personnel department. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PERSONNEL RESEARCH 


Throughout this discussion there have been pointed out numerous places 
where procedures depended upon research studies. When the personnel de- 
partment has a control function, it primarily becomes a research and service 
department. Before attempting almost any research problem, it would be wise 
for personnel executives to have guidance from a trained psychologist either 
within or outside their own organizations. One of the chief values of having 
such a centralized control department is the productivity of its research. 
There are many advantages in having operating research problems concen- 
trated in one area where research can be continuous and removed from pres- 
ent operating regulations without destroying the discipline necessary to keep 
an organization working along set principles. 

The results of personnel work are intangible and cannot be measured by 
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short-run statistics. Personnel work of the kind described here is a long-run 
process. Selection procedures are not effective on the first day they are used. 
Generally three to five years are required before they become thoroughly ef- 
fective. Training procedures tend to standardize the organization’s working 
policies and their work cannot be questioned provided a careful job has been 
done in studying the type of performance upon which to standardize. . 

It is not necessary for organizations to have an individual personnel de- 
partment to carry out such a philosophy as is described. Even small com- 
panies can profitably maintain at least one individual who is interested in 
controlling personnel activities and who is continually aware of employee- 
customer relationships. As long as the chief executives are desirous of hav- 
ing a philosophy of personnel which acts as a control instrument for them, 
such activities can be successfully adapted. The personnel program at House- 
hold Finance Corporation is similar to the one described here. It has been 
in effect for the past five years. The work of this company depends almost 
entirely upon satisfactory employee-customer relationships. Here, where in- 
dividual performance is important, the soundness of our personnel program 
has been proved. 


SUMMARY 


Everyone in an organization benefits from a personnel system which 
acts as a control. 

The operating man’s job is made easier and more effective through the 
use of additional tools. He has the satisfaction of knowing that he has played 
a vital part in building a uniform operating policy and selection procedure. 

The line employee is benefited because only those whose characteristics 
and interests are best suited to a particular job are hired. The employee- 
supervisor relationship is more pleasant because personality differences are 
minimized when the supervisor is permitted to employ his own assistants. 

The training material is beneficial to the staff employee because it is 
based upon sound previous operating experience, carefully tested before it is 
sent out. Through it, he is able to gain a sound knowledge of the business 
earlier in his experience than would be possible were he to learn only by 
trial and error. 

Customers receive greater satisfaction because they are handled by a 
more efficient employee group and standard performance methods make their 
contacts with employees smoother. 

Personnel executives benefit by receiving broader administrative respon- 
sibility, by being able to develop planned procedures which, though not car- 
ried out by them, provide a wider scope for employing their abilities. Every 
individual who has an executive and supervisory responsibility becomes a per- 
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sonnel man, handling employee relations according to company determined 
policies. 

Finally, the top executive benefits from this philosophy of personnel. 
He has available an organization which aids him in observing and controlling 
the performance of the entire staff. It is a means by which he can see that 
company policies are carried out down to the point of customer contact. 


ANOTHER KIND OF SECURITY DESIRABLE? 


By ROYAL PARKINSON 
Manager Personnel Activities, American Optical Company 


In this article Mr. Parkinson puts this question: If the American workman 
resents coercion from his employers, will he not in the long run resent it 
equally from the government and from the more autocratic of his fellow 
workers? Mr. Parkinson advises employers not to abandon the field of 
internal worker relations merely because the government has become the 
real executive in employer-employee contacts. The government may 
usurp, but can never pre-empt this field of management, he believes. 


ECURITY, in the form of money income when one is not working, is 

now receiving adequate attention, and elaborate mechanisms are being de- 
voted to it. With all its universal appeal to the worker, the supervisor, and 
the family, this type of security is necessarily in part a hope, rather than a 
realization, for most people. For its dependability rests upon future uncer- 
tainties, such as the buying power of pensions, the taxation consent of the 
people and the volume of employment over a period of years. Most people 
can enjoy this money-type of security at best only once in a lifetime, in the 
case of retirement income, and only at fairly rare intervals, in the case of 
unemployment compensation. 

But is there not another and entirely inexpensive type of security, which 
can be realized continuously and by the entire force of any company ?—the 
sense of security which comes from knowing definitely the company’s policy 
toward its workers? Doesn’t the average supervisor, and the average worker 
continuously want to know where he stands in his company, and what may 
be his rights, opportunities and obligations as an employee? Is not this 
particularly true in larger companies? 

Among personnel directors there has long been a firm belief that the 
lot of the worker in industry and in merchandising is capable of substantial 
improvement. We have not thought money was the principal need to ac- 
complish this, but rather attention. Therefore to provide this better lot 
seemed reasonably possible for small companies and for large concerns, and 
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in their periods of loss as well as their periods of profit. It has not been clear 
how to accomplish progress in this other than by piecemeal methods, such 
as adjusting individual problems for individual workers and by advising 
courageously with finance-minded executives—this last when workers’ prob- 
lems seem to be clustering around a particular situation. Company labor 
policies, which are nothing else than deciding typical problems in advance, 
have been rare, among employers. Even the companies which have prede- 
termined policies, have been reluctant to reduce them to writing, so that 
every supervisor and worker could know them, stand squarely and safely 
upon them and get into team work to operate them. This case-by-case 
method has been a slow clumsy method, but it was making progress. And 
yet progress in numbers of concerns usually became most notable following 
labor trouble in a neighbor concern or neighbor city. 


COLLECTIVE TREATMENT BY GOVERNMENT 


We now see that the government has written a labor-policy for all 
employers, in the form of a series of laws. This written policy deprives em- 
ployers by wholesale of their reserved right to decide some issues case by 
case. The electorate seems to have decided that it wants something whole- 
sale—collective—and quick. Whether this method will succeed better, no 
one can prove. Admittedly it is an experiment. Whether or not this legisla- 
tion actually helps the worker in the long run, is not so important, as is his 
present belief that it will help. 

The “social security” act and eight other measures passed or pending, 
are only squares of a quilt which is covering business. As one studies these 
measures he finds them interlocked, each closing some door left open by 
the other, with the combined result that employers already find their area of 
self-decision restricted, and, in the area of employer-employee relations, the 
real executive tends to be the federal government. Grievances against em- 
ployers which were not settled within the factory or store have always turned 
up in the local ballot box. But now the ballot box has taken over this whole 
section of management—not only the unhealthy but the healthy relations, in- 
cluding wages, and has moved to Washington. 

And yet would not employers be most unwise to abandon the field of 
internal relations, for the mere reason that the government has taken it over 
so completely, and written a labor policy for them? It is no favor to our 
workers to desert them. The government may usurp, but can never pre- 
empt this field of management. The American workman does not want his 
employers to abandon it. To be sure, he resents coercion from his employer. 
But in the long run will he not resent it equally from his government, and 
from the more autocratic of his fellow workers? The worker of today is 
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less and less an immigrant. He is more and more a self-respecting high 
school graduate, or trade school graduate. 


A WRITTEN COMPANY LABOR POLICY 


In their booklet “The Fundamentals of Industrial Relations,” the em- 
ployers of Massachusetts, as represented by the Associated Industries of that 
state have been pointing out the fundamental and unceasing importance of 
having a pre-determined company attitude toward workers, a company labor- 
policy in writing, and of course, company-wide practice of it. There is mu- 
tual security in such a course. 

It is often surprising to find conscientious workers accepting a solution 
of some situation more willingly once they learn that the solution proposed 
is a company-wide policy, applicable also to their fellow workers in other 
departments. So long as even a wise decision is regarded as merely a 
personal decision of a particular supervisor, its acceptability may be uncer- 
tain, and its value to the company is limited. What is needed by workers and 
supervisors alike is not a department labor-policy but a dependable company 
labor-policy in which whims and temperament play little part. 


MUST BE SPECIFIC 


To be of value in labor relations a written policy needs to be specific 
and definite enough to have only one meaning to all alike. A policy-state- 
ment capable of several interpretations by different persons, or by the man- 
agement in different situations would be a risk to good labor relations and 
good public relations, one which may easily be avoided. “Beware of bro- 
mides,” is a safe guide in such a course. Of course, a written labor policy 
can be maliciously misinterpreted, but the absence of any policy is even more 
susceptible of this. Such a document needs to be regarded by the company 
and its people as a contract, that is, binding upon the company, until changed 
with reasonable notice. It is no less needed, because a company may have 
also a contract with a union. 

In general it may be anticipated that supervisors will be more effective 
in practicing a company labor-policy, if they have been consulted in its de- 
sign, and if the written policy is placed in the hands of every supervisor how- 
ever high or humble his station. It is their only defense when higher man- 
agement unintentionally breaks over the policy, as is always possible on 
the part of any human being in supervisory positions. 


ATTITUDE BEHIND POLICY COUNTS 


In labor relations employers are moving steadily toward an attitude of 
considerateness of the other fellow, their own supervisors, and their own 
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workers, and their families. With such an attitude expressed in a written 
labor-policy, nobody will care about particular activities chosen. It is the 
attitude behind the policy which counts. No government-written labor-policy 
can accomplish for anyone the kind of security and every-day self-confidence 
which comes from knowing definitely from one’s own employer what are 
one’s rights and obligations while in his service, and how we can all get 
into team work with him. 

Leadership in this most important matter can be taken only by the em- 
ployer himself. President Taft’s brother tells this story of a private school 
master in Tennessee, who for years had taught boys in his state such in- 
tangibles as character, the habit of work, how to think, and how to serve 
their time, until his graduates eventually filled many prominent positions in 
the state. In fact they united to send him to the U. S. Senate—a man who 
had never sought office. 

After retirement on a Dakota farm, this educator, Sam Webb, was in- 
vited to sit on the platform at a convention of educators. The speakers 
lauded vocational education to the skies. They said schools should teach the 
practical arts, milking cows, for instance. The ex-teacher was asked to com- 
ment at the close. He did, and about as follows: 


“T’ve been listening to these ideas about teaching the practical. But 
I’m not sure that I agree. My boy can milk a cow. But I have always 
hoped he might learn to do something which a calf couldn’t do just as 
well.” 


The one thing which the employer’s subordinates cannot do just as well 
as he, is to develop a company-wide attitude of attention to, and considerate- 
ness for, his workers and supervisors, as people with emotions as well as 
muscle. We can’t lead if our people experience a different attitude in each 
department or in different months. Attitude must come from the top. It 
cannot be delegated. It is a part of management. It is equally essential 
in small or large companies. It does not cost money. It does require con- 
tinuous, not occasional attention. The company attitude, whatever it is, 
ought to be expressed as a company policy, in writing, so that the employer 
himself knows what it is, so that his supervisors can practice it in all de- 
partments alike, and so that all can depend on it. And the labor policy needs 
some executive follow-up to ensure its being constantly visible in practice. 
Whether industry can contribute considerably to better mutual good will by 
offering its people this kind of security, more generally, is a reasonable 
question. 














